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Crisis in GOP: President Eisenhower, in the past 24 hours, faced\a 2ROWape split in his party, marked 


by (1) the virtual defiance of his Senate Majority Leader, Mr. Knowland, and (2) the open revolt of 
Senator McCarthy. 


The “defi” thrown down to the President by Knowland recently on foreign policy remains unre- 
tracted — which has caused great astonishment in this parliamentary-minded city, For, many observers 
have long assumed that the Majority Leader must act as subservient agent of the President (of his own 
party) on Capitol Hill. Knowland openly repudiated this practice which had taken deep root under 


Roosevelt and Truman. 


Knowland now looms.as the Republican who will wear the mantle of the late Senator Taft. He 
has drawn to his support the majority of GOP Senators who followed the dead Ohioan. On three key 
issues, the California Senator has taken over the leadership of the Taft crowd by (1) upholding the 
Bricker Amendment; (2) attacking White House appeasement of Soviet Russia; and (3) voting against 
the censure (or “condemnation”) of McCarthy. Knowland left Washington for a vacation without 
modifying his independent position. 


The White House, within the past week, defied peacemakers in the GOP who sought to overcome 
the open split in the party, vividly signalized by the vote on censure. Ike praised Watkins for his 
work on the censure committee, thereby pouring salt into the party wound caused by the censure vote. 
Last week, the Gallup poll recorded a drop in Ike’s popularity. 


The Democratic Party added fuel to the fire by announcing that it was prepared to criticize the 
President during the rest of his term. This was a natural sequitur to the President’s call, in October, 
for defeat of the Democrats by election of a GOP Congress. 


Finally, in the past twenty-four hours, McCarthy directed his fire at the President personally. He 
apologized to the voters for having urged them, in 1952, to vote for Eisenhower for President. He said 
that the Eisenhower Administration had failed to take real action nenine: Communists at home and 
abroad since inauguration. 


The White House reply to McCarthy was weak, in the opinion of many here. Actually, it merely 
followed the practice of the Truman Administration in such a situation. For the White House spokesman 
confined himself to citing statistics of cases of prosecution of avowed Communist Party leaders. 
The McCarthy forces have criticized this policy of both Administrations, claiming that the really danger- 
ous Communists are the “cryptos” who hide in the Executive arm of the Government, and that both 
Truman and Eisenhower failed to get at these subversives. 


Politicians attach major importance to the fact that McCarihy, in effect, addressed his remarks yester- 
day to his large following whom he had importuned in 1952 to vote for Ike. These voters, it is believed, 
really cinched the GOP victory in that year in the big city, big electoral-vote states. They are now 
apparently on the warpath, as may be judged by the large number of signatures gathered in these areas 
in protest against the censure of McCarthy. (See our story on this below.) 


But these voters are also apparently in revolt against the solid Democratic Party vote in the Senate 
for censure. This picture has led to speculation that this segment of the voters could — if McCarthy so 
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desired — defeat the Democrats in these key ‘states in 1956, should a McCarthyite “third party” arise. 
Hence, members of the Taft wing of the GOP wonder if some of their present leaders will soon make a 
gesture to these people of the big-city, big electoral-vote states, who like the censure policy of the Demo- 
crats no more than they,do that of the White House. 

‘Not Merely Gossip: Dulles is reportedly bucking the White House in its “co-existence” policy very 
privately — but will not tesign. He-has been gathering a “team”: Herbert Hoover, Jr., Undersecretary; 
Assistant Secretary (for the Far East) Walter Robertson; and, just announced, Loy Henderson who is to 
be Assistant Secretary for Administration. If Dulles were to resign, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. 
representative to the UN, would — it is expected — succeed him. Lodge would be unable to work 
with this team. Hence, Dulles sticks to his job. The Henderson appointment is considered very signifi- 
cant. “H.H., Jr.”, a “chip off the old block,” wants a reliable State Department career man to guide 
reorganization of the Department, a task necessary since it is filled with Acheson “holdovers.” Henderson 


fills these specifications. He got to know Mr. Hoover when the two men worked together on the Iranian 
oil problem. 


@ Figures on the number of signatures to the “Ten Million Americans” petition against censure 
are amazing experts who know something about the difficult job of gathering such petitions. None of 
these experts really expected that, even granted there was a big wave of protest, it would be mechanically 
possible to process more than a million names — especially in view of the hasty creation of the organiza- 
tion. They regarded the goal of “ten million” as impossible and criticized the organization for short- 
sighted “public relations” in openly assuming such a number could be obtained. Hence, when it now 
becomes known that over four million persons actually signed up, these experts are astonished. Such a 
figure indicates that a much larger following for the Senator exists than previously realized. 


Judge Harlan: The Chicago Tribune reports that only a few days ago the Constitution survived “‘be- 


cause the Supreme Court tied four to four on the issue of whether the United Nations Charter is binding 
as domestic law upon the States and all American citizens.” 


This is the first case to reach the nation’s highest tribunal where (says the Tribune) the issue has 
been directly raised whether a treaty can supersede the Constitution. Senator Bricker, with the over- 
whelming support of the American Bar Association, has been insistently urging that the Constitution be 
specifically amended to prevent this from happening, that if it isn’t so amended the door is open for 
destroying the Constitution and the nation’s sovereignty in a world government by a mere treaty. 


In the steel case opinion of 1952, three Justices of the Supreme Court (including Chief Justice 
Vinson) held that, although President Truman lacked the power under the Constitution to seize the steel 
mills, he had that power under the UN Charter and was entitled to use it. The vote of the court was 5 to 3 
with one Justice abstaining. Apparently the internationalists have picked up one vote on the high court 
since 1952 on this critical issue. Apparently also, say worried observers, the international crowd needs 


only one more Justice on the high court to bring about a transfer of our sovereignty to a world govern- 
ment through treaty law. 


All this has sharply focused attention on Federal Judge John Marshall Harlan, selected by the Ad- 
ministration to fill the seat on the Supreme Court made vacant by the death of Justice Jackson. There is 
general agreement among observers here that the chief objective of the Administration in foreign policy 
is to create a world government which will necessarily destroy our national independence. For more 
than ten years, it is pointed out, Secretary of State Dulles has favored such a policy. President Eisenhower 
himself is known to favor it — has in fact, in his book Crusade in Europe (page 459), admitted that he 
wanted such a government. In addition, Eisenhower — according to the Tribune, December 5 — sent 
greetings to an Atlantic Union meeting (working for a common government between the U.S., England, 
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France, Belgium,’ Holland, Luxemburg and Canada) asserting his interest was “official as welt as 
personal” and that “success was certainly worth maximum individual effort.” 


The general fear is that the Administration may have carefully picked Judge Harlan to tip the scales 
on the highest court in favor of those who are willing to regard treaty law as superior to the Constitution. 
With a revision of the UN Charter scheduled for 1955 and Secretary Dulles advocating an end ‘to the veto 
power in the Security Council which protects national sovereignty, observers say that a world govern- 
ment may be just around the corner if the Supreme Court will only make treaties the paramount law 


of the land. 


It is likely, therefore, that Judge Harlan will face intensive questioning when his nomination is 
considered by the Senate. As a Rhodes Scholar (so many Rhodes Scholars are in the forefront of the 
battle to lure the U.S. into a world government), and a former leading figure in a large New York inter- 
national law firm in which internationalist Governor Dewey is about to become senior partner, Judge 
Harlan — say observers here — has much to explain. Of significance is the fact that his appointment, 
which was expected to slip through quietly while the Senate censure hearings were on, was firmly 
shelved until the new Senate meets in January. 





Last Call: This week, we invite you for the last time this season to send subscriptions to 
HUMAN EVENTS as Christmas gifts to those of your friends who are interested in national 
affairs. For such people, no gift could inspire greater approval. It will remind them 52 times 
a year of your thoughtfulness. 


A gift card, in your name, will accompany the first issue of each subscription. 


Special prices: Two or more three-month subscriptions — $2.50 each; two or more six- 
month subscriptions — $5.00 each; two or more annual subscriptions — $9.00 each. 











Status of Forces Treaty: Last session Congress passed the Status of Forces Treaty, by which 
American soldiers serving in foreign lands could be turned over to foreign courts for the commis- 
sion of civil offenses. The Treaty was opposed vigorously by patriotic groups which denounced it as a 
surrender of an important part of the nation’s military sovereignty. From the time of Chief Justice 
Marshall, the doctrine has been established that the United States, like all other nations, had complete 
military jurisdiction over its military forces anywhere in the world. 


President Eisenhower urged passage of the Treaty on the rather optimistic ground that “our friends 
abroad” would cooperate in turning over those charged with offences against foreign laws “to our own 
military courts for trial.” At the very time the President was expressing this optimism the Truman Ad- 
ministration, by a secret executive agreement, was permitting foreign courts to try American soldiers; and 
the complaints of relatives of those thus surrendered to foreign courts were coming to Congress. In the 
face of this situation, observers wondered how the President could express the optimism he did. 


Since passage of the Treaty which legally validated the Truman secret executive agreement, the 
situation has grown steadily worse — according to the National Republic. This magazine reports that in 
Japan alone more than 1,200 American soldiers are serving terms in Japanese prisons, tried and con- 
victed by judicial procedures unlike those guaranteed to American citizens by the Constitution. It says 
that “efforts by Congressmen to obtain particulars have been brushed off by the statement that the infor- 
mation is ‘top secret,’ but no one seems to know by whose orders the facts are withheld.” 


Families of servicemen are complaining particularly of harsh and unjust treatment of our soldiers by 
the courts of Iceland, France and Japan. Observers feel that the accumulating resentment to the Status of 
Forces Treaty which is resulting from its operation may easily produce an explosion on the floors of’ the 
incoming Congress. ; 








Book Front: . The Techniques of Communism, by . Professor.Louis Budenz commands the attention 
of everyone who seeks to understand how the monstrous conspiracy works, not only throughout the world, 
but especially in these United States. We think the publisher (Henry Regnery Company, 20 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Price — $5.00) did well to accept Budenz’ sober (and accurate) title, instead of 
substituting — as is too often the case — something more sensational like “Red Plot.” For, acquaintance 
with the curiosities and reactions of HUMAN EVENTS readers, convinces us that more and more people 
do recognize that there are specific techniques by which innocent Americans are swayed by Soviet propa- 


ganda. In this wise, some Senators (in the words of McCarthy) became the “unwitting handmaidens” of 
that conspiracy. 


Budenz shows vividly how the “Commie line” is propagated through the party apparatus and fellow- 
travellers. It arises from the theoretical organs, then goes into the popular Communist press — like 
the Daily Worker, next appears in the “liberal” publications, finally showing up in the metropolitan 
press — with miraculous identity even in phraseology. This is how the extraordinary crusade against 
“McCarthyism” arose. And this is the method by which the phrase “Senator for Formosa” first appeared 
in the West Coast Communist paper, The People’s World, to smear Senator Knowland. Since the Califor- 
nia Senator is now obviously the present target for a mounting press campaign, the Techniques of Com-- 
munism serve as a useful handbook for the intelligent American who seeks to follow such a smear crusade 
from the lowly Communist daily to the lofty “liberal” metropolitan paper. In a final illuminating chapter, 
“Knowledge and Facts as Weapons,” the author tells how American citizens can counterattack. 


@ Praised and Damned: The Story of Fulton Lewis, Jr., by Booten Herndon (published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pierce, New York; and Little, Brown and Company, Boston; $2.00) is an exciting story of 
an exciting career. Lewis, by now, is an American institution, the conservative muck-raker who nightly 
exposes the maneuvers of the Communists and “liberals” on his Mutual broadcast. Because radio broad- 
casts have an ephemeral quality and, without extensive editing, cannot practicably be kept for posterity, 
this book performs a service in giving the high points of Lewis’ “air wave” journalism. It also sets down 
significant data on the major exploits of a publicist — for that is what he is — whose influence on the 
American people is undoubtedly enormous. 


We liked particularly the account of how this courageous commentator — whose listening public is 
probably largely Republican — first discovered the alliance of organized crime and the Republican ad- 
ministration of Lewis’ own state; and how, without hesitation, he fought the battle to expose it — despite 
actual personal persecution — to a victorious end. 


@ Popular Diplomacy And War (with a preface by Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes), by Sisley Huddles- 
ton (Richard R. Smith, Publisher, Topside, West Rindge, N. H.; $3.50) is a brilliant attack on “Demo- 
cratic Diplomacy” which since World War I has wrought such universal damage. Huddleston, one of 
the most famous of British foreign correspondents, uses the term “The Clamor Boys,” describing them 
as the “pin-up” diplomats —like Wilson and Roosevelt — who brought on wars and destroyed the 
chances of peace treaties by gaudy international demagoguery. The book is a plea for a return to the 
discreet and relatively humane activities of the type of professional diplomat who set up the Peace of 
Paris following the Napoleonic wars and in the numerous conferences of the 19th Century, ensured 
the maintenance of the “century of the peace.” In the course of his argument, Huddleston makes many 
remarks about the disaster of “Unconditional Surrender,” the cant of “disarmament,” the fraud of the 
UN (“all major meetings [of the UN] have merely provided a forum for the fomenting of a 
war psychology”), etc. This book is worth-while reading for anyone, but particularly for revisionists. 
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STAR OF WONDER 
By E. MerRRILL Root 





O A WORLD that has ceased to live by poetry and is dying of prose, Christmas must seem 
T as poignantly strange as a knife in the startled heart, yet as good as sudden bread to 
the starving mouth. 

For Christmas is a poem — and therefore real. Reality has nothing to do with the 
intellect’s abstractions, whether stupid or brilliant: its root is the Latin res, which means 
not an “idea” (even a platonic idea), but a thing, a thing like a tank that grinds the 
shuddering granite, a thing like a tulip splendid out of the April loam. The catchword of 
the hour is “ideology”, that verbal mist between the mind and reality, that brain-stirred 
smog between the senses and the thing. But plain men and poets, who move in the solid and 
tangible world of reality, know better: to them flame is hot and water is wet, and a 
paving-stone is hard under the heel. 

Res, the thing, has substance; and substance means (as here in the Christmas story) 
this new-born child, yonder slow patient ox staring from brown liquid eyes, that silly lamb 
in its “woolly clothing of delight,” this stubble of straw that pricks the hand and gleams 
to the eye, the star, fiery in the velvet night, the sword bloody in the hands of Herod. Thus 
Christmas is not the vague and tedious nonsense called an ‘‘ideology’”’: it is a poem, burn- 
ing with a “hard gem-like flame.” Christmas is a poem, and therefore real like granite or 
the sun. 

And Christmas is a poem which — like all great poems from Homer’s Iliad to G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘Ballad of the White Horse” — deals with first and last things, with the simple 
and the stark, with the primal and the elemental. Its burden is the travail of women in 
childbirth, the proximity of the animals who are our elder brothers, the distance yet the 
parallel destiny of the stars, the weight of Caesar’s tax and the edge of Herod’s sword. 

It is, therefore, conservative, as all great poems must be: for it deals with realities 
that abide and endure, unchanged, unchanging, unchangeable: it acclaims not the gas 
lamps or the Mazdas of the fickle centuries, but the sea-lifting moon and the day-giving 
sun of the inexorable aeons. It deals not with the world’s fashionable novelties of nonsense 
— with the aberrations and perversities that so easily beset us; with the ““women who come 
and go talking of Michael Angelo” — but with love and hate, with birth and death, as they 
play their basic drama under the fundamental stars. 


HRISTMAS IS THE POEM of the Master of Reality, the Great Conservator, who came to 
C conserve the fallen world that He had created good; to restore at least — not by 
fiat of Caesar, but by His own individual life and death — the blissful seat of Eden which 
was His primal act and will. And, in so coming, He came as all men must, in the old un- 
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changing way, cherished for nine months close under Mary’s heart; He did not, like 
Moliére’s doctor, say, ‘““But we have changed all that.” 

He came, inexorably, and by conservative choice, to the place where simple, genuine 
men worked patiently for their daily bread in the sweat of their braws¥ and. where 
the good animals moved in the placid and magical rhythm of their nature-nurtured lives. 
As Thomas Hardy told us only yesterday, these things (the plow, the old horse, the burning 
leaves, the lovers whispering in the lane) will still be after the parade of empires is one 


with yesterday’s seven thousand years. For these things are basic to the conservative earth 
herself. 


In harmony with this fundamental conservatism, God came in swaddling clothes and 
not the purple of empire; He was carried not in the radical chariot but on the conservative 
ass; His throne was not the ivory shaded by the peacock fans of fashion, but the humble 
straw of the farm that transcends time. His birth, void of all the pomp and circumstances 
of men’s inventions, had the grandeur of elemental things — of the night, the stars, the 
ancient earth, the anguish and joy of the mother, the hovering shadow of His private death 
(for Golgotha, to Him, was already His). Before the majesty of such simplicity, the Wise 
Men rightly became as the little children of wisdom; the simple shepherds became justly the 
monumental Kings of the Star. Far from book or bell, from scepter or sword, from forum 


or marketplace, God came into the world that He had made, in a setting as starkly 
elemental as the granite ribs of the earth. 


That is exactly the way Shakespeare — greatest of conservative poets, and supreme 
poet of the world — saw reality. I must believe that Shakespeare had Christmas in mind 
when he showed the once haughty and illusioned Lear, wakened at last by the bitter tonic 
of reality, seeking now to be born (and born better )in the hut or hovel where he ‘‘bides 
the pelting of (that) pitiless storm.” There, reduced from the lie of power to the truth 
of pain, Lear speaks the very heart of all true conservatism: 


“Is man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou owest the worm no silk, 
the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! Here’s three on’s 
are sophisticated! Thou art the thing itself; unaccommodated man is no more 
but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Off, off you lendings!” 


Seeing, beneath all Man’s “‘lendings,” the basic Eternity in Man’s heart, Lear reaches 
reality at last. He attains the conservative vision of the basic I Am, of the changeless 
Eternal Now of God. And just so, from the first — without Lear’s pride or illusion — God, 
in the manger of Bethlehem, came as “unaccommodated men” bare of all time’s ‘‘lendings.” 


UCH IS THE TONIC REALISM that takes the conservative to the roots of the world. The 
S conservative reveres the greatest verse in Ecclesiates: ‘“‘God hath set Eternity in Man’s 
heart, but men have sought out many inventions.” ‘Thus no one can understand conserv- 
atism who supposes that a “conservative” is just a man on the side of riches, power, so- 
phistication: rather, the conservative is the realist, taking ever the side of all that is real, 
abiding, basic, fundamental — taking the side of the stars and the seas; of the forests of 
redwood that have gathered strength and wisdom through the centuries; of the multipli- 
cation table that even John Dewey cannot change; of the inexorable spectrum of color 





bi 





and the inevitable octaves of the musical scale that were, before the beginning of time, 
exactly what they will be after the end of time; of the Taj Mahal and the Parthenon and 
the cathedral of Chartres; of Aeschylus and Dante and Bach and Rembrandt; of the ele- 
mental human spirit in its grief and in its glory. The conservative is a man who distrusts 
the flicker of time because he trusts the Eternity that ever invades time to make it live. 

And the world’s death — in the first Christmas and today — lies in the fickle temporal- 
ity that shuns the Eternity which alone is the life of time. It was Lucifer in the world’s 
dawn, it is Lucifer in the world’s noon, who brings death and all our woe, with loss of Eden. 
And the Great Adversary, in the world’s dawn as in the world’s noon, sits in the seats of 
the mighty, the proud, the sophisticated: he wears the tuxedo and he drives the Cadillac, 
he parades the cap and gown and receives the honorary degrees. God is born in the manger 
but Lucifer is born in the palace of Caesar or the penthouse of Manhattan. Lucifer moves, 
brilliant and acclaimed by the New Yorker, an acrobat of sophistication, through the three- 
ring circus of smartness and light. God finds no room at the inn, but Lucifer is endowed 
by all the great foundations. 

Yet Lucifer uses the light only to destroy the Light. He thinks it witty to say that two 
plus two equalled one yesterday and will equal thirteen tomorrow; he reckons himself a 
stout fellow because he bawls that grass is purple; he believes himself brave because he 
hates the man on Main Street, U.S.A., and “loves” the ideological man in the moon who 
belongs to the U.N. Lucifer, immediately bored by the inexhaustible poetry of this un- 
fathomable universe, makes Nature jump through a hoop of tricks with Gertrude Stein 
or Picasso .. . while — forgotten, ignored, unseen — the tiger burns bright from the anvil 
of God, and the beaded bubbles wink at the world’s brim, and the magic casements open on 
the foam. 


Lucifer, as Goethe knew and said, is the nihilist of a perpetual No; God is the creator 
of an internal Yes. And when God came to conserve His world by the re-creation called 
Christmas, He affirmed his revelation that only the old things can ever be the new things. 
He made all things new as only the conservator can — for He rekindled in them and He 
reawakened in us the primal magic, the renaissance of wonder, the Eden that is the world’s 
heart. The oldest things are always the newest things: the dawn and the sunset that frame 
the green world twice with fire; the last rainbow that is younger than the first rainbow; the 
dainty rectitude of the snowflakes — each unique, yet all essential snow; the everlasting 
mercy that wheat makes bread, that two plus two is four, that grass is green, that up is not 
down. 


‘ns CAME AT CHRISTMAS not to shatter reality to bits and remould it nearer to the idiot’s 
whim, but to renew and affirm the basic glory, the great I Am, the Eternal Now. He 
came to affirm that the tonal scales will never change and that therefore the composer can 
build his palaces of sound not upon quicksand but upon granite. He came to affirm that 








the spectrum will never fluctuate with the manias of the hour, and that therefore El Greco 
can paint Toledo, or John Doe drive safely through the Chicago traffic. He came to affirm 
that if we give a stone we do not give bread; that a concentration camp remains itself even 
if you label it ‘social hospitalization;” that there is no world, or Hell, or Heaven, where 
crooked is straight, or a cobra a crosus, or blue a mere relativity of red. 
. Reality is too clear, too near! As the greatest poet of Christmas, G. K. Chesterton, 
says: 
“Step softly under snow or rain 

To find the place where men can pray: 

The way is all so very plain 

That we may lose the way.” 

One sometimes fears that the great daylight of death alone can waken us from the 
little lives by which we die. And yet, at Christmas, even a Pagan world is touched by a 
nostalgia of grace .. . and almost sees. 

If we could only wholly see! At Christmas, the second birthday of the world — the 
point where God thrust the wedge of Eternity into time, splitting it into the years that were, 
the years that are — we come closest to seeing. For here we almost return to the realities we 
petulantly threw away: to pain and joy, to love and hate and birth and death, to the stars 
and the earth and the animals and work, to the Eden that dances unseen in the heart of all 
things (as sunlight waits imprisoned in the heart of the black coal). 

“The angels keep their ancient places; — 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
"Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing.” 

We may find, with Thomas Wolfe, ‘the leaf, the stone, the door, the lost lane-end 
into Heaven.”” We may suddenly know that the autumn tree, whose least leaf gathers the 
sunsets of a summer into a day, is a Burning Bush; that the daily bread is very Eucharist; 
that as we cleave the sod or turn the stone, He is there. We may enter the Kingdom like the 
child who says the egg has ‘“‘blossomed” when the daffodil chick steps forth on rebel roots 
and says ‘“‘Peep!” . 

Surely at Christmas we conservationists of Eternity, worshipping the coming of the 
Great Conservator into His creation, may take heart of grace. And, in His grace, let us gird 
ourselves anew for the Quest Perilous, the adventure of the Holy Grail, the Crusade that 
shall never end. Let us sally forth with the great Christian Knight, Don Quixote, to defend 
the dangerous heresy that two plus two is forever four; to succor the ridiculous paradox 
that grass is green; to affirm the forbidden dream that an outside must have an inside. 





E. Merrill Root is Professor of English at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, and author of six books 
of poetry. His latest work is a book on education to be published in 1955 by Devon-Adair Company. 
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